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Faint luminous dots 


are all you see where 


are made 











».-+- BUT ACTUALLY THIS 
IS WHAT IS GOING ON 


Entering one of the film spooling rooms, you pass through 
a series of ‘light locks’. As the last heavy curtain falls, 
you stand in velvety darkness... 


The more sensitive the film to light, the more nearly DE eae b cock 
: ay fae aintly luminous buttons... two markin rsOn... hi: 
absolute must be the darkness protecting it. Kodak make . AS SPENNEMAN «aE 


films sensitive almost beyond belief. all you see in the ‘spooling rooms’ at the Harrow factory where ‘Kodak’ 
From the darkness, startlingly close, a voice may come, Films are made. For orthochromatic films, such as ‘Verichrome,’ the dots 
‘watch out... watch out’. Then you see two tiny glows are red; for ‘pan’ films like ‘Super XX, they are green as illustrated. 
which mark a person. One glow would be a machine. 
Other voices reach you, perhaps humming a popular 
tune. Presently the sense of eeriness is gone... and you 
realise the whole room is busy, astir with the movement of 
people and machines. 

The people have learned to work by touch. ‘In training’, 
in the light, they school themselves by describing aloud 
what they are doing .. . action by action. Thus: ‘ Pick up ensure the soundness of machine parts . . . films that help 
reel. Am I feeling the flange with my finger tip and the to fight disease by mass miniature radiography . . . films 
edge of the paper with my thumb?... Take off rubber that translate architect’s drawings into working blue 
band. Did I take it off downward?’ On and on like that. prints in minutes instead of days . . . These are but three 
of the countless ‘Kodak’ contributions towards speeding 
the work of science and industry. 

The benefit of research gained in solving so many of 
photography’s specialised problems is reflected in every 
spool of ‘Kodak’ amateur film. When supplies of such 
favourites as ‘Kodak’ Super XX and ‘Verichrome’ can be 
increased, more amateurs than ever will confirm “They 
come out best on ‘Kodak’ Film’. 


many special films—each with a vital part to play in 
Britain’s change-over to the needs of peace. 
Films that record X-rays through metal castings to 


Today, in addition to gradually increasing quantities 
of film for amateur use, the ‘Kodak’ factory is busy with 


‘ Kodak’ Film is still in short supply, so 


please make the most of it 


KODAK LIMITED - COO AR 4.00 St - KINGS W.A Y * © N DON 
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THE DAWN OF HOPE FOR A LASTING PEACE. 
DAYBREAK AT WESTMINSTER; WITH THE UNITED NATIONS’ FLAGS ON THE CENTRAL HALL, AND THE 
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IDYING up and sorting books, I came across 
‘The Garden Oracle and Horticultural Year 

Book for 1893 ’’—a period when I personally was still 
hovering in the wings of life, waiting, probably 
impatiently, my turn to be born. How I came to 
possess this useful work, voluminously annotated in 
pencil by some bygone gardener or gardeneress, 
I do not know. It may have come to me through 
a relative or kinsman, or, more likely, I may have 
bought it in an odd bundle of books at some auction 
sale. In any case, it seemed a long way away from 
1946, and, as almost any date, barring the last seven 
years of painful memory, seems better than 1946, 
I took it up and began curiously turning over the 


pages. I was soon lost in it and, before I had emerged, 
had wasted an hour—a serious matter for a professional 
man in these days. Still, it 
was worth it. 

Of the little book’s 


300-odd pages, more than 
sixty are advertisements. 


Many — for gardening 
changes less than most 
trades — were strangely 
familiar. Suttons, though 


already flourishing in those 
days, had no advertisement 
—very likely they had no 
need to draw attention to 
their wares—but Ransomes’ 
Lawn Mowers were very 
much to the fore and most 
handsomely displayed. 
There were no fewer than six 
different types enumerated, 
one of them, illustrated, 
looking remarkably like the 
now rather aged machine 
which at present adorns, 
if a little uselessly (since 
I cannot get it reset), my 
tool-shed. Apparently four 
years before, at the Wind- 
sor meeting of the R.A.S.E., 
her Majesty Queen Victoria 
and her Royal Highness 
Princess Victoria of Prussia 
each graciously purchased 
one. How gladly, I felt, I 
would spend a further hour, 
were it possible, loitering 
on the lawns at Windsor 
at that far summer’s festi- 
val; I might, perhaps, it is 
strange to reflect, have 
encountered my own dead 
father there or my mother, 
in girlish cape and boa. 
Atomic bombs were then 
undreamed of, Displaced On 


ersons arxi St. James’s Palace. Nearly all the members of the 
Persons unknown, Marxists Committee, Mr. Eden, Mr. Richard Law and Mr. R. 7 Butler. 
“ It gives me particular pleasure that the first meeting of this great Assembly should be held in 
the scars of war, remains a worthy setting for the momentous tasks with which you are ——- In the 
Following the banquet the 

he first plenary session of the General Assembly opened in Lon: 


and Nazis nowhere save in 
embryo in Karl Marx's 
notebooks and in the crazy 
mind of a_ four-year-old 
Austrian peasant boy named Adolf Hitler. The County 
Families still heavily possessed the Shires, and the 
Forsytes, drawing dividends in rich cargoes from every 
sea, enjoyed the earth and the fullness thereof. A Lord 
was still a Lord and treated with reverent or envious 
deference by the whole nation ; Bishops were Bishops, 
and viewed both as oracles and social portents; the 
Almanach de Gotha was on every knowledgeable, house- 
holder's table, and German Princes were as common as 
Brains Trusters to-day and as humorously and respect- 
fully regarded in the common esteem. And, as they 
say on Saturday evenings on the wireless, ‘ those 
were the days '’—for some people ! 

Other items in the plentiful advertisement pages 
of the little volume have a still more archaic character ; 
Messrs. Weeks’ Vineries in iron and wood and Con- 
servatories ‘‘ unequalled in design and workmanship "’ 
seem from the drawings of them to belong more to the 
era of the great Exhibition of 1851 than to the decade 
of the Diamond Jubilee. It is a sobering thought to 
reflect that the gulf of time that separated our fathers 
in 1893 from the former was almost as great as that 


every home in it bears 


with his guests for an hour 


AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE: 
AN ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, 
ON HIS RIGHT, 


anuary 9 H.M. the King entertained the rg B.A the General Assembly of the United Nations Organisation at a State banquet at 
tish Cabinet were present, also Sir _ Anderson, chairman of the Atomic nergy 
apatee ina -minute speech in which he sai 


of our history no more Saperient yee | oe aver tae te 
Queen Anne’s drawing-room 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


which divides us from them; though less, certainly, 
had happened in between. For sheer ugliness of 
design, excessive ornateness and needless expense, 
nothing can ever have surpassed some of the monstrous 
garden erections in iron and bamboo—the favourite 
wood of the time—of Victoria’s middle and later-middle 
years; they make Picasso’s much-debated pictures 
look almost pretty-pretty by contrast. But those that 
survive, mellowed by the strong, humid hand of our 
climate, have grown so familiar to us that we accept 
them as inevitable: embedded among melancholy 
laurels and bowered in Wellingtonias or Scotch Firs 
in country-house gardens or municipal parks. The 
classical urns which Conway G. Warne Ltd., of Weston- 
super-Mare (‘‘ 26 prize medals awarded ’’), turned out 
seem from the illustration of them to have been 
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EDUARDO ZULETA ANGEL, 
THE BELGIAN FOREIGN MINISTER, 


WITH DR. 
AND M. SPAAK, 


His Majesty welcomed the 


lace within its boundaries.” 


objects of almost flawless taste compared with these 
larger objects of the Victorian horticultural con- 
structionist’s art. 

The feature about the advertisements which, 
I think, strikes one most to-day is the length to which 
advertisers were apparently prepared to go to sell their 
goods. ‘‘ Surveys made and gentlemen waited upon,” 
firm after firm announces, “in any part of the King- 
dom.’’ Nothing was too much trouble for the vendor ; 
the satisfaction of the consumer’s need, nay, whim, 
seemed the only thing that mattered in the com- 
mercial world of 1893. As Messrs. E. D. Shuttleworth 
and Co., Ltd., of Peckham Royal and Fleet, proclaimed 
to the world: ‘‘ NOTHING is too small: NOTHING 
is too much trouble.’ Would it were so to-day ! 
Advertisers in that paradisial era—for consumers— 
positively fell over one another in their anxiety to 
oblige the buyer: the free man with free money in 
his purse. This desire to please on the part of the 
manufacturer was coupled with a great fear and 
jealousy of rivals; again and again in these adver- 
tisements customers are warned against accepting 





H.M. THE KING ENTERTAINS THE DELEGATES TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATION 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE STATE BANQUET SHOWING HIS MAJESTY IN THE UNIFORM OF 
CHAIRMAN OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION, 
ON HIS 





worthless counterfeits from lesser firms without the 
law. “ The essential merits of our Patent Hose,’’ the 
proprietors of the Sphincter Grip Garden Hose inform 
the reader, ‘“ have not unnaturally led certain un- 
principled Firms to advertise and seek to palm off 
upon our Customers and the public generally feeble 
imitations of our Hose of a more or less ‘ waxwork ’ 
description. Samples of various imitations of our 
Hose which have been sold as ‘Sphincter Grip,’ 
showing the state to which these imitations have been 
reduced after a few weeks’ work, may be seen on 
application at the office.’’. Occasionally the advertisers 
—for this was a cultured age—quote Scripture or 
poetry to commend their wares; quality rather than 
quantity is obviously the thing with which to snare pat- 
rons. The rich man’s pound, rather than the poor man’s 
penny, is the object sought. 

It went a long way, 
however ;_ wherever prices 
are mentioned (usually the 
advertisers are above enter- 
ing into such sordid and 
ungenteel matters), they 
not unnaturally make one’s 
mid - twentieth - century 
mouth water. Incidentally, 
income tax, as a_ useful 
series of tables at the end 
of the book informs one, 
was then 6d. in the {, 
and surtax, of course, was 
unheard of. Another tanta- 
lising item is the advertise- 
ment of coals and fuels, of 
which one was implored 
to buy as much as one 
wanted. Some advertisers 
seemed prepared to give 
the stuff away: I suppose 
the miners paid the price. 

It is not only, how- 
ever, the sense of difference 
between our own age and 
that of our fathers that 
we derive from the pages 
of this faded gardener’s 
companion. The sense of 
similarity, as I have already 
said, is almost equally 
Strong, if not stronger: 
the rules of good gardening, 
the familiar names of 
flowers, the activities of 
the gardening year. One 
thing at least in England 
never changes—the climate : 
as surprising, as contra- 
dictory, as periodically dis- 
appointing in 1893 as in 
1945 or 1946. In an 
introductory Retrospect of 


LEFT. 


Our ancient capital, though almost 1892, the weather, we 
long course i “ 
ined talking are informed, “ presented 


much the same features as 
in 1891, the temperature 
being below the average in nearly the whole of the 
months, as shown in the carefully prepared summaries 
at the foot of the calendars. We had, with short 
intervals of bright and otherwise genial weather, 
a cold, dragging spring, which greatly hindered 
vegetation, and in many districts had a disastrous 
effect upon the fruit crops, more particularly the crops 
of pears and plums. The aggregate amount of orchard 
fruits gathered was greater than was expected, but 
in all cases it fell considerably below the average. No 
sooner had the summer season opened out than 
vegetation was arrested by a short period of cold 
weather, which was exceptional for even this variable 
climate. On the night of the 15th of June, a frost, 
sufficiently severe to cut down potatoes and totally 
destroy vegetable marrows, kidney beans and other ten- 
der plants, was experienced over the whole of England, 
much damage having been done in such favoured 
districts a8 Bournemouth. From about the middle of 
August until the end of the autumn the rainfall was 
very heavy, but the almost continuous rains . . .” 
It sounds exactly like to-day ! 


ion on January 10. 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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IN SEARCH OF PERMANENT PEACE: THE FIRST SESSION OF UNO. 




















THE FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATION IN THE CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER: MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE, THE PRIME MINISTER, 
ADDRESSING THE DELEGATES OF FIFTY-ONE NATIONS: SHOWING (RIGHT) DR. EDUARDO ZULETA, THE ACTING CHAIRMAN. 


HE first session 

of the General 
Assembly of the United 
Nations Organisation 
opened at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on 
January 10. Delegates 
from the fifty-one nations 
which comprise Uno were 
present in the hall to 
hear their acting chair- 
man, Dr. Eduardo 
Zuleta, open the pro- 
ceedings with a speech 
which recapitulated the 
purposes for which the 
Organisation had been 
formed. He was followed 
by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Attlee, who declared 
that Uno must in future 
become the overriding 
factor in foreign policy. 
The Assembly then 
elected M. Spaak, the 
Belgian Foreign Minister, 
as its first president. In 
his speech Mr. Attlee 
said: “‘ We realise that 
as perhaps never before 
a choice is offered to 
mankind. Twice in my 
lifetime a war has brought 
untold sorrow to man- 
kind. Showld there be a 
third World War the 
long upward progress 
towards civilisation may 
be halted for generations, 
and the work of myriads 
of men and women 
through the centuries 
be brought to nought.” 
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A PLAN OF SEATING ARRANGEMENTS AT THE CENTRAL 


HALL-——SOVIET RUSSIA 


1S NOW SEATED BETWEEN URUGUAY AND THE U.S.A. 
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THE JOURNAL OF A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SEAMAN. 
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“ADVENTURES BY SEA OF EDWARD COXERE”: Edited By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN.* 


ds HE manuscript here printed,’’ says Mr. Meyer- 

stein, ‘‘ it is believed for the first time, was 
described in Catalogue 609 (No. 315) of Bernard 
Quaritch Ltd., in June 1943, having been bought by 
them privately in 1940. Of its history nothing has yet 
come to light, except from internal evidence. It belongs 
to the familiar class of seventeenth-century seamen’s 
journals, of which the most conspicuous example 
recently printed is that of Edward Barlow, edited in 
1934 by the late Basil Lubbock. Compared with that, 
it is in size and scope a modest enough affair, running to 
eighty-seven small quarto leaves (194 cm. by 154 cm.), 
twenty-four to thirty lines to the page, thirteen 
drawings inserted, and one in the body of the text. 
Its appearance in its limp vellum cover (slightly 
gnawed by rodents), with holes for tyers, suggests 
homely craftsmanship, and this is borne out by the 
sewing of the quires. Its date can be placed between 
the author’s release from Dover town prison, which 
was certainly Dover 
Castle, and not im- 
probably the bell- 
tower, in April 1685 
and his death at 
Scarborough on Oct- 
ober, 8 1694. It is 
not a diary, but a 
life-story from his 
fourteenth to his 
fifty-second year, of 
an intrepid and 
humorous’ Kentish 
merchant - seaman, 
who served many 
masters, was taken 
and imprisoned by 
the Turks, converted 
to Quakerism after 
the Restoration by 
Edward Burrough 
and Samuel Fisher, 
and earned for him- 
self a mention in the 
section headed ‘ Hard 
Case of Prisoners at 
Yarmouth’ at p. 491 
of the first volume 
of Joseph Bosse’s 
‘A Collection of the 
Sufferings of the 
People called Quakers 
from 1650 to 1689 
(1753). " 

I quote all that 
literally, not because 
of that common 
disease Reviewers’ 
Laziness, but because 
no paraphrase of 
mine could have got 
so much _ relevant 
information into less 
space, though I might 
have omitted the 


Measurements in 
centimetres. A small 
book it certainly 
is: a bare hundred 
pages of print; and not to be compared with 
such other documents as the Diary of the Rev. Henry 
Teonge. But slight as it is, it is worth having for 
several reasons. For one thing, we are still short of 
documents about mid- and late-seventeenth-century 
seafaring. Hakluyt is a vast mine of information 
about the Elizabethans, and for the eighteenth century 
we have the Voyages of Dampier, Anson, Cook, 
Smollett’s novels and many another source: but our 
information about the English at sea in the seventeenth 
century is still sparse and patchy. For another thing, 
Edward Coxere (or Coxery) was a “ character" with 
a strange career. And for another he had a natural 
gift for terse and vivid narrative which occasionally 
produced from him a phrase or a picture worthy of 
Defoe. 

Coxere describes his book as: “A Relation of 
the Severai Adventures by Sea with the Dangers, 


on D-Day. 





* “* Adventures’ by Sea of Edward Coxere.” Edited by E. H. W. 
Meverstein. Illustrated. (Clarendon Press; 7s. 61.) 


‘“ FIELD-MARSHAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY”: 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—Tne illustration on this page is not from the book. 


Difficulties and Hardships I met for Several Years as also 
the Deliverances and Escapes through them for which 
I have Cause to give the Glory to God.”’” And well 
he may. In 1647, at fourteen, he was sent to France 
to learn the language, his father at Dover taking a 
French boy in exchange—which has a very modern 
ring about it. For some time he almost despaired of 
his ability to learn a foreign tongue, and had to carry 
on with gestures: ‘‘as when I would go to sleep I 
would shut my eyes and lay my head on my hand.” 
But by the year’s end he spoke French like a native. 
He returned to England, was briefly apprenticed to a 
wine-cooper at Middelburg, bolted back to England, 
and then—‘I not settling to any trade, my lot fell 
to the sea.’’ He took a seven-weeks trip: “‘ As it was 
short, to me it was unpleasant. Though the wind 
was fair the seas was very boisterous by reason of the 
high winds, insomuch that I was mostly very sea-sick, 
which did discourage me that I concluded not to live 





that miserable sea-life.’’ But the sea-life has a way 
of magnetising those who most curse it, and at sea he 
remained. And also the family got bored with the 
little vagrant : ‘‘ I was not long at home but the old 
tiresome tone was sounded in my ears again : ‘ What 
trade now ?’’’; and off he went as a boy on the 
“ Royal George.’” No sooner had he joined her than 
she blew up at Spithead, and he came to his friends 
again. Then he went as boy on a Dutch ship com- 
manded by an Irishman; sailed to Spain, learnt 
Dutch, served the Spaniards against the French, and 
assisted at the taking of French prizes. ‘‘ Then I 
began to plunder. The first which I practised on was 
on serges, of which I got some and sent home to 
England."’ That also has a modern ring. 

With a mixed crew of Spanish and Dutch, he 
continued to privateer. ‘‘ Our skipper took a copy 
of their [the Hollanders} commission to take English, 
for the English and the Hollanders had war together 
at that time.’’ When in that racket he was taken 
prisoner by his fellow-countrymen: “ but I was so 


A RECENT PORTRAIT BY MR. FRANK 0. SALISBURY, EXHIBITED IN THE ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. ; cloth, got 

‘ ‘t 2 This characteristic portrait of Field-Marshal Montgomery, who was created a Viscount in the New Year's Honours List, was painted recently in Germany an ik 

small bit about the , and is one of two portraits by Mr. Frank Salisbury in the Royal Society of Portrait Painters Exhibition, at the Royal Academy. It was the artist's idea d like a pediar 


that the background should be the map which appears in the picture, and that the Field-Marshal should be indicating the area where the landings were made 


he painter’s second portrait is of the Prime Minister of Canada, the Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King, and is destined for Canada’s Parliament House. 
The Exhibition was opened on December 18 and closes on January 20. 
Reproduced from the Painting by Frank O. Salisbury, R.P., R.OJ., R.I. (Copyright Reserved.) 


much of a Dutchman that they took no notice of me 
more than the rest of the Flemings . . . so that I 
scaped being carried away.’’ He was landed at Deal 
and “escaped the hands of the English,’’ then pro- 
ceeding to Dover on a horse to see his mother ! Cosmo- 
politanism rather than ‘“‘a narrow nationalism ”’ 
must have been his creed: in our day he would cer- 
tainly have been jailed for something more serious 
than Quakerism. 

So this ingenious and ingenuous lad goes on. He 
next shipped as a seaman in an English ship and 
‘‘ escaped the Hollanders.’’ On his next voyage he 
was fighting the French and Dutch. “I served several 
masters in the wars between King and Parliament at 
sea. Next I served the Spaniards against the French, 
then the Hollanders against the English ; then I was 
taken by the English out of a Dunkirker ; and then I 
served the English against the Hollanders ; and last 
I was taken by the Turks, where I was forced to 
serve them against 
English, French, 
Dutch, and Spaniards 
and all Christendom. 
Then, when I was 
released from them, 
I was got in a man- 
of-war against the 
Spaniards, till at last 
I was taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards.” 
At twenty-two he 
found time to get 
home and get mar- 
ried, being “a little 
remiss’ in fixing it 
before asking his 
wife’s father’s con- 
sent. Then “care 
began to creep in.” 

He went to sea: 
had his usual 
misadventures and 
fetched up in Flush- 
ing. ‘I met with 
old Edmond Curell, 
who was then cap- 
tain of the ‘ Sparrow- 
pink,’ a man-of-war 
under Cromwell. I 
desired passage of 
him to England. He 
spoke to me as if I 
was some idle sea- 
man that had left his 
ship, or a runagate. 
However, I got 
passage after 1 gave 
him an account of 
what I was. We 
sailed from thence, 
and got well into 
the Downs. I, with 
my packet of holland 
ashore, 


travelled to Dover 
after nine months’ 
progress and, com- 
ing in to our house, 
I found only my poor wife, and a young child 
of but three weeks old in a cradle. She, being 
surprised, could hardly speak to me, for she 
knew not before whether I was dead or alive. 
I laid down my pack, and rested myself, and had 
my relations come about me for joy. My wife 
soon turned the holland into money, which we 
then had occasion for. As I remember, it sold 
for nine pounds, which was then our stock ; for my 
wife, having good friends, with her own industry kept 
me out of debt.”’ 

When, in the end, the Quakers converted Coxere 
they did much the same job as the Salvation Army 
does with hard cases in our own day.. And, persecuted 
and imprisoned, he still showed the pluck which he 
had never lost when serving at sea under a very 
spectrum of flags. 

Drawings by him are reproduced. They are not 
very good, but they add to the impression of his 
versatility. Mr. Meyerstein’s notes are thorough 
and interesting. 
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51 NATIONS MEET IN LONDON: 
DELEGATES TO THE UNO ASSEMBLY. 
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THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION : 


MRS. 
CONNALLY 


ROOSEVELT 
AND 


THE AUSTRALIAN DELEGATION: (L. TO R.) COLONEL W. R. 
HODGSON, MR. A. S. WATT AND MR. PAUL HASLUCK AT A PRESS 
CONFERENCE HELD PRIOR TO THE OPENING OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH DELEGATION : SIR ALEXANDER 
CADOGAN, PERMANENT UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, WITH MR. ERNEST BEVIN. 


UNITED NATIONS 


ONE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN DELE- 

GATES: DR. ALFRED H. MERTSCH, OF 

PRETORIA, PHOTOGRAPHED PRIOR TO 
THE MEETING. 


THE CHIEF FRENCH DELEGATE : 
M. GEORGES BIDAULT, MINISTER FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, AT THE FIRST 


MEETING OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


The fifty-one nations who are members of the United Nations Organisation were 
represented by strong delegations to the first meeting of the General Assembly at the 
Central Hall. Westminster. In many cases the delegations were headed by the 
Foreign Ministers of the States concerned. M. Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, was 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
ORGANISATION : M. 
BELGIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


WITH SENATOR 


MR. STETTINIUS. 


DELEGATION : M. GUSEV, SOVIFT 
AND (LEFT) M. KUZNETSOV, CHAIR- 
COUNCIL OF TRADE UNIONS. 


MEMBERS OF THE  U.S.S.R. 
AMBASSADOR TO BRITAIN, 
MAN OF THE CENTRAL 
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THE TURKISH DELEGATION: (L. TO R.) M. ARIKAN; 
HASAN SAKA, FOREIGN MINISTER ; AND M. CEVA 


i 
SPAAK, \, M. 
} ACIHALIN, AMBASSADOR TO BRITAIN. 





SOVIET NOMINEE FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


RECORDING HIS VOTE FOR THE PRESI- 5 
OF THE ASSEMBLY: M. TRYGVE LIE, 
FOREIGN MINISTER FOR NORWAY, WHO 


DENCY: THE AMIR FAISAL ABDUI } 
IBN AZZIZ, FOREIGN MINISTER FOR \ f 
; WAS UNSUCCESSFUL IN THE BALLOT, 
- (oecnimcemimpgemmemitiamanaammangeiamnesanaiial 


SAUDI BIA. 
elected the first President in a secret ballot, after the U.S.S.R. delegation had pre 
posed M. Trygve Lie and suggested that the election should be decided by general 
acclamation. Syria is represented for the first time as an independent sovereign State 
and has.sent a delegation of seven to the meeting 
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A PROUD CITY LAID LOW: 


THE RUINS OF HISTORIC NUREMBERG. 
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THE SHATTERED ALBRECHT-DURER-PLATZ, NUREMBERG, NAMED AFTER THE GREAT PAINTER, 
f ONE OF THE CITY’S MOST FAMOUS SONS, IT CONTAINED A STATUE OF DURER BY RAUCH. 
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THE RUINED SHELL OF DURER’S HOUSE, HOME OF THE GREAT PAINTER 
AND ENGRAVER. A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY GOTHIC FRAME-BUILDING, IT HAD 














OF NUREMBERG’S BROKEN HISTORIC CHURCHES, STANDING AMID THE RUINS 
A SQUARE BEARING A MORE INFAMOUS NAME-—-THE ADOLF-HITLER-PLATZ, 


ONE 
OF 




















BEEN PRESERVED AS A MUSEUM IN HIS MEMORY. ? 
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WHAT IS LEFT OF THE ADOLF HITLER HOTEL, NUREMBERG, FROM WHOSE ONCE- ¢ 
BEFLAGGED BALCONY THE FUHRER USED TO REVIEW HIS S.S. BODYGUARD, 








i 
FORMER GESTAPO BUILDING IN NUREMBERG, N 
ONE OF MANY SHATTERED STREETS TO BE SEEN 


NOW A COMPLETE RUIN, 
IN THE CITY TO-DAY. 


THE 
IN 


LA eed: 





History will accord fame to Nuremberg from two widely-opposed angles—firstly, as one 
of Germany's most picturesque historic cities and art centres, and, secondly, as the “ shop- 
window " of Hitler's braggadocio at the flamboyant Nuremberg Rallies. Among buildings 
commemorating the former aspect of Nuremberg’s history are those named after Albrecht 
Direr, the great painter and engraver; among those commemorating a less reputable 
aspect of German history are those named after Adolf Hitler. The hammer-blows of 
war failed to distinguish between them, and they lie side by side amid the ruins of the 
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ANOTHER SCENE OF RUIN: 
HOUSED THOSE WHO 


THE REMAINS (LEFT) OF THE GESTAPO GAOL, WHICH 
DISAPPROVED THE SPIRIT OF THE NUREMBERG RALLIES. 





once-proud city. Direr, a native of Nuremberg, was one of the city’s most famous sons. His 
home, No. 39, Albrecht-Direr-Street, which he acquired in 1509, subsequently became the 
property of the city and, as ‘‘ Diirer’s House,” served as a memorial museum to the master. 
A Gothic frame-building of the fifteenth century, it housed old furniture and utensils and 
numerous copies of Direr’s works. It is now the battered shell seen in one of our photo- 
graphs, others of which show the parallel ruins of buildings and places connected, with 
Hitler and his Gestapo during their brief reign of terror. 
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THE ROYAL YACHT REFITTED; 
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GALE DAMAGE TO A WINDJAMMER: THE “* CIDADE DO PORTO BEING TOWED INTO 
TABLE BAY AFTER DRIFTING HELPLESSLY FOR THREE WEEKS. 


These photographs provide an interesting contrast of the damage inflicted in recent heavy gales on a 
| windjammer and a warship respectively. The Portuguese schooner “‘ Cidade do Porto” is the only 
six-master and the biggest unpowered windjammer now in service. She was towed into Table Bay on 


H.M.S. “‘ HOWE” 


commissioned in 1942. 


C.-in-C., British Pacific Fleet. There was a heavy gale blowing when she ente 
the ship home. “ Howe” is to join the Home 





THE “ VICTORIA AND ALBERT” 


The Ri o Albert,” built in 1899, was used du the jo war aS a gunnery training-ship and was painted 
Page  ionag = Ey ; has — colours, a black hull with buff funnels. 


aret Rose, mand It ts hoped that she will be seen this summer 
Royal Yacht is one of the iargest yachts in commission. 





battleship-grey. She has had a post-war refit at Portsmouth and 
Cabins have been fitted up for Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
lying. once more at her special wag & -g Tt at Cowes. 


STORMS 


VISITS HER HOME PORT, PORTSMOUTH, FOR THE FIRST TIME AFTER STEAMING NEARLY 
90,000 MILES ON WAR SERVICE: THE BATTLESHIP ENTERING HARBOUR IN A HEAVY GALE. 

On January 9 the sag Vv.” class battleship H.M.S. “‘ Howe” visited Portsmouth, her home port, for the first time since she was 

has steamed nearly 90,000 miles since then and has been in the M 


She has 
and the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific Oceans. She was the first flagship of Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser on his appointment as 
red pester, Sat a large crowd of relatives welcomed 


lediterranean and the North Sea 


AFTER HER POST-WAR REFIT AT PORTSMOUTH : A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ROYAL YACHT 
IN HER PRE-WAR COLOURS AGAIN AFTER SERVICE AS A GUNNERY TRAINING-SHIP. BEING “ MISSING 
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VERSUS SAIL AND STEAM. 
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GALE DAMAGE TO A WARSHIP: THE U.S.S. ‘“‘ WASP,”” WITH HER FLIGHT - DECK 
CRUMPLED BY HEAVY ATLANTIC SEAS, DOCKING AT ‘A STATEN ISLAND PIER. 
December 30 after drifting helplessly for three weeks hap 4 miles off the southernmost point of Africa. 


Three cyclones hit her in succession, stripping her sails and doing deck damage. The aircraft-carrier 
“Wasp” had 5658 soldiers on board when she met heavy seas which crumpled her flight-deck. 








WINNER OF THE SYDNEY-TO-HOBART YACHT RACE AFTER 
* POR FIVE DAYS: THE “ RANI.” 


After being “ missing " for five days during a yacht race from Sydney 


to Hobart, Tasmania, the “ Rani” reappeared towards the end of 
the race and was declared the winner with a sailing time of 124 hours 
17 minutes, 49 seconds. The yacht had met a southerly gale 
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TANKS FOR STUDY: NEW AND REMARKABLE 


GERMAN TANKS c 





AN EXPERIMENTAL GERMAN TANK, NEVER USED IN 


WAR, ON ITS WAY TO ENGLAND FOR STUDY: THE GRILLE, WEIGHING 67 TONS. 


THE HEAVIEST OF THE GERMAN TANKS NOW ON THEIR WAY TO ENGLAND: 


THE E.100, WEIGHING 87 TONS WITHOUT TURRET AND GUN. NEVER USED. 
One of the most interesting, though not the least arduous of the tasks which 


| Four types, for the most part never tested in battle, are being brought back to 
have lately confronted 835 Heavy Recovery Section, R.E.M.E., is the transport | England for examination and experiment. The biggest of them all, the E.100, 
to England of examples of Germany's latest developments of the heavy tank. | even without turret and gun weighed 87 tons, and on its recent journey, with its 
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a | ON THEIR WAY TO ENGLAND FOR TECHNICAL EXAMINATION. 
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A MONSTER TANK-DESTROYER: THE JUGD TIGER TANK, MOUNTED WITH A 125-MM. GUN, AND WEIGHING 69 TONS COMPLETE; ON ITS WAY TO ENGLAND. 


. 
LITERALLY A SUBMARINE TANK: THE UNDERWATER TIGER, WHICH COULD STAY SUBMERGED FOR AT LEAST FIVE HOURS, MAINTAINING RADIO CONTACT; EN ROUTE FOR ENGLAND. 


transporter, weighed over 100 tons, and on the way from Kassel to Bremen had to but the whole weapon had never gone beyond the experimental stages. The Jugd 
be winched across the Weser bridge by its towing vehicle. The Grille is a mobile Tiger tank is a heavily armed tank-destroyer; and the Underwater Tiger, designed 
defence gun of 67 tons. The gun of this tank preceded it to England for study; | to cross rivers up to 16 ft. deep, can remain submerged for at least five hours. 
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HE Forty-sixth Division, always regarded 
as a thoroughly sound Territorial 
division in the First World War, maintained 
its reputation in the Second ; but it under- 
went too many changes in command. and 
had other vicissitudes. Originally it had 
been a Midlands division. Its early con- 
stitution in the late war was Midland and 
Northern (K.O.Y.L.1., York and Lancaster, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Sherwood Foresters, 
Durham Light Infantry, Duke of Wellington’s, and West 
Yorks, as regards the infantry). In July 1942 it lost 
the 137th Brigade, which was taken away to be mechanised, 
and replaced by the 128th, with three battalions of the 
Hampshire. In the course of its career it operated on 
several occasions in scratch formations, always an unsatis- 
factory experience. It had eight divisional commanders : 
Major-General H. O. Curtis until June 1940; then, after 
a brief gap, during which it was commanded by a brigadier, 
Major-General (later Lieut.-Gen.) Sir D. F. Anderson until 
December 1940; Major-General C. E. Hudson, V.C., till 
May 1941; Major-General D. N. Wimberley, till June 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
RECORD OF THE FORTY-SIXTH DIVISION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


because it was beaten by fire from German forces holding 
them. And in every case one spur was covered by fire 
from others. No one has ever excelled the German in the 
matter of siting a machine-gun, nor in mine-laying and 
demolitions, which added to the difficulties here. Even- 
tually, however, the way was cleared for armoured forces 
to pass through and capture Naples, which was entered 
on October 1. 

Two weeks later the Forty-sixth forced the passage of 
the Volturno. The armies in Italy were, as is well known 
by now, handicapped by lack of landing craft in a theatre 
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his jeep. This energetic..and capable soldier 
was to catch some disease in Greece and to 
die at Gibraltar on his way home. The other 
infantry division in the Tenth Corps was the 
Fifty-sixth (London) commanded by Major- 
General Templer, in whose sector was the place 
where the Spaniards had won Southern Italy 
by their passage of the Garigliano at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The Forty-sixth then had a spell of four 
months in the Middle East. It had to carry out security 
duties in Palestine at a time when there might have been 
serious trouble, and performed them very well, but it had a 
welcome rest and was able to train in a country which had a 
certain similarity to Italy. Early in July 1944, it returned 
to Italy, where the Cassino offensive of May had been 
successful, Rome had been captured, and the enemy, who 
had at one moment seemed to be in complete disintegration, 
had made a partial recovery. While the Division was pre- 
paring to go into action again, Florence fell and the Germans 
drew back into the outworks of their Gothic Line. The 

Forty-sixth had been joined by a new machine-gun 





1941; 
general and a famous figure) till November 1941 ; 


Major-General Sir M. C. Dempsey (now a lieut.- f 


WARTIME COMMANDERS OF THE FORTY-SIXTH DIVISION. 


battalion, of the Manchester Regiment, the war service 
of which had included a visit to Iceland. The Forty- 





Major-General H. A. Freeman-Attwood, till August f, 


1943; Major-General J. L. I. Hawkesworth till 
November 1944 (he died as a lieut.-general after 
leaving the Division); and, finally, Major-General 
C. E. Weir, a New Zealander. 

In early 1940 the B.E.F. in France was improving 
and increasing its rearward installations with a view 
to future expansion. To help in this work three 
divisions, among them the Forty-sixth, were sent out 
from home for pioneer duties and to do as much 
training as possible in any spare time. They had no 
guns and only skeleton signals units, but when the 
break-through on the Meuse occurred and they were 
called upon to fight, some field, anti-tank, and anti- 
aircraft guns were issued from ordnance reserves. 
The call first came on May 16, when two brigades of 
the Forty-sixth took over protection and traffic control 


on the main routes in Belgium. On the roth the ae “\\ 


138th Brigade, and later the 139th, were put down on 
the canal line near Douai, to play their part in 
covering the southern flank of the B.E.F. Some 
battalions of the Division, moving up from the 
Lines of Communication area, never succeeded 
in crossing the Somme and remained with the 
scanty force south 
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~( sixth was now to take part in the forcing of the Gothic 
Line. Having fought in the First Army in Tunisia 
and the Fifth in Italy, it was now in the Eighth. 

On the Adriatic side of Italy the Gothic Line 
consisted for the most part of strong defences cov- 
ering the routes across the mountains to the basin of 
the Po. It had been hoped that a single offensive 
would succeed in carrying both the defences and 
the mountain mass behind them, but this did not 
prove to be the case. The Germans clung on, yielding 
ground only step by step, till the weather broke, 
the streams became torrents, and the ground became 
boggy. The fighting thus became very arduous and 
prolonged, and the Forty-sixth Division did not remain 
to witness its end, but it played its part in the 
smashing of the Gothic Line, beginning with an 
; assault on the outer works on August 25. It fought 








MAJ.-GEN. H. O. CURTIS. 


Commanded the Division from 1939 
to June 1940. He was Officer Com- 

pammengs  ge Ms ardee in Palestine 
from 1 and General 
Staff Officer, first vo at the Staff 
College, Camberley, to 1938. He 
commanded the 3rd_ Infantry 








 LT..GEN. SIR D. F. ANDERSON. 


After an interval, succeeded Maj.- 
Gen. Curtis and 

Division until December 1940. Was 

an ay | Director of Military Intelli- 

from 1936 to 1938. 

. of Administration, 


its way across five rivers, the Mareccha, Rubicon (famous 
in Roman history), Fiumiccino, Cosina and Montone. 
In the assault on the strongly-fortified Monte Gridolfo, 
Lieutenant Norton, a South African attached to the 
Hampshires, won the Victoria Cross for putting three 
machine-gun posts out of action single-handed. By Nov- 
ember the Division had reached the neighbourhood of 
Faenza, and late in 








Brigade from 1938 to 1939. 


dthetiver. Th SSS] lClU-””C ee 
weakened Division 
remained on _ the 
canal line until, 
between the 26th 
and 28th, it was 
withdrawn to the 


Dunkirk - Nieuport 
perimeter and put 
into line at Bergues. 
Here it was heavily 
attacked on June 1 





and forced back 
about a_ thousand 
yards, Then the 


enemy was checked, 



















the month was in- 


f 7 
formed that it was 


The 139th Bri- 
gade was flown 
across. In writing 
of the Fourth Indian 
Division I have re- 
‘¢ corded that it was 

















“{ MAJ.-GEN. H. A. FREEMAN- | also sent to Greece 














and the Forty-sixth MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES E. | 
was one of the last HUDSON, V.C. f MAJ.-GEN. D. N. WIMBERLEY. é LT.-GEN. SIR MILES DEMPSEY. ATTWOOD. at this time. Now 
to leave the beach. Commanded the Division from } Succeeded Maj.-Gen. Hudson and com: Was Commander of the Division until Commanded the Division until the Sherwood 
In England the December 1940 to May 1941. He | manded the Division until June 1941. November 1941. Was appointed to the } August 1943. Was C.2 Fifticth a) Forester Battalion 

Division was hastily { W#s,Chief Instructor at the Royal } He commanded the the 152nd Seaforth and } command of the British Army in } Division front 1938 to 1940, when he pees 

/ ; cory College from 1933 to 1937, ade, 1940-41, ) France in 1944. He served in World } was given command of a Brigade. o 139th was 
reorganised, with commanded the 2nd Battalion, Fifty-first Hie land Division = 1941 | War I. from 1917 to 1918, and, took part } His military placed under its 
such equipment as } Kose. in 1938, and later the to 1943. in the I tions in 1919. October 1943, and he has since been 

quip mi Tnteatry Brigade oe with Imperial Chemical Industries. } COmMmand at 
was then available, ny : = tk. Salonika, while 
and stationed in Brigade Head- 
Kent. It spent the next two years manning coast quarters, with the Leicester and Durham Battalions, 


defences’ or training, and then sailed to take part in 
the campaign in French North Africa. By the end of 
January 1943, all three brigades were in contact with 
the enemy in Tunisia, but the Division was seldom 
united in that campaign, so that its work was 
limited to a number of local actions. Some of these, 
however, showed what fine material it contained. 
Among such episodes must be mentioned the heroic 
conduct of the Hampshires of the 128th Brigade and 
the artillery attached to it when their position at 
Sidi Nair was overrun by the enemy. The advance of 
the 138th Brigade to Jebel Kerrine, and the coufiter- 
attacks of the 139th at Sejenane, were equally notable. 


Yet this could not be regarded as an altogether satis- + 








was sent to the Athens area. The Brigade Commander, 
Brigadier A. P. Block, took command of both Greek and 
British troops in Pirzus and gained a remarkable repu- 
tation for the combination of energy, skill, tact and 
sympathy with which he faced the difficult and un- 
welcome task of preventing the outbreak of a civil war. 
The troops also distinguished themselves by their for- 
bearance in. circumstances which tried their temper 
severely. In February 1945 the remainder of the 
Forty-sixth Division joined the 139th Brigade. Matters 
were growing rather easier now, though there was 
still need for watchfulness. The Division’s work was 
in great part one of restoration, of assisting the 
country’s recovery from a destructive war, a long 
and cruel occupation by the enemy, and the civil 





factory campaign from the point of view of the Forty- 
sixth, because, as already stated, a division compelled 
to operate in small packets, rather than as a united 
formation with the machinery designed for the purpose, 
can rarely obtain full value—or, for the matter of that, 
full credit—for its exertions. 

The next operation which the Division had to under- 
take was the landing on the Salerno beaches, on the west 





f it-cen. j.L.L HAWKESWORTH. | 


the Division until 
ber 1944. Was Director of 


Military Training, War Office, in Xo N.Z.A.,1940-41 

A ar t, , , 

940, and commanded the Fourth and was appointed C.R.A. in 1941 

Division, B.N.A.F., from 1942 to In Italy he served as C.C.R.A., and 
1943. He died ving for a time commanded the 
Forty-sixth Division. New Zealand Division 








! strife which had been one of the most melancholy 
features of their aftermath. It was the sort of episode 
typical of the end of a war and which many British 
formations did, in fact, experience after the end had 
come, but in this case it took place before the end 
of hostilities and before the Forty-sixth Division had 
ended its career in the active theatres of the war. 

af For its task was not quite concluded. In April it 








coast of Italy, on September 9. This was a grim and, 
at times, a desperate struggle. The enemy concentrated 
quickly and thrust back hard to drive the invaders back 
into the sea. At one moment it looked as though he 
would be syccessful in this. The troops were subjected 
to heavy bombardment from land artillery and from the 
air. British fighter aircraft, fighting at the limit of their 
range, could give only a limited measure of support. But 
the Navy intervened with bombardments which German 
prisoners afterwards declared were a decisive feature of 
the battle. The troops held their ground doggedly. The 
enemy finally abandoned his attempt to destroy the landing 
force and began to withdraw northward. The Forty-sixth 
now formed part of the Tenth Corps, under Lieut.-General 
kK. L. McCreery, which was ordered to force its way across 
the mountain range separating the Salerno plain from that 
of Naples. The Forty-sixth Division's part was an advance 
on Nocera, through a defile commanded by spurs which 


had to be secured before it was possible to use the road, 


where amphibious operations provided the most satisfactory 
means of surmounting the barriers formed by the rivers 
running down both flanks of the Apennines. In this case, 
two squadrons of tanks were put ashore on the north bank, 
but no anti-tank artillery could ‘be got into the bridgehead. 
The Germans threw in strong counter-attacks, in one of which 
the Forty-sixth suffered a serious reverse, but after a bout 
of hot fighting the passage was finally secured. The enemy 
had, however, made use of the pause on the Volturno to 
prepare his next line of defence and to carry out the most 
thorough demolitions in the belt of country between the 
Volturno and the next river, the even more formidable 
Garigliano, the mouths of which are some 16 miles apart. 
The British Tenth Corps and American Second Corps 
fought their way slowly across this country, which was 
rough and forbidding, as I discovered on a visit in January 
1944, when Major-General Hawkesworth took me round in 


returned to Italy. It was too late to play any part of 
importance in the final operations, since the unconditional 
surrender of the Germans in the Italian theatre took place 
at the end of the month. But the Division advanced north- 
ward with the Eighth Army to take part in the military 
occupation of Austria. Its career illustrates vividly the 
changes and shifts in the Mediterranean which were unknown 
to the public at the time. The Division once formed part of 
that mysterious Ninth Army, which was, in fact, generally 
made up of tired troops from other theatres. It landed on 
no fewer than three separate occasions in Italy, the theatre 
of war in which its best work was done. It did not have 
one of the most brilliant careers, such as those of the 
Seventh Armoured and the Fourth Indian Divisions, and 
it did not experience the best of luck in the circumstances in 
which it was engaged in operations. Yet it was recognised 
as a sound and reliable formation, always up to the tasks 
to which it was committed. 
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MOUNT EISENHOWER: A CANADIAN TRIBUTE TO A GREAT ALLIED SOLDIER. 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES PEAK FORMERLY KNOWN AS CASTLE MOUNTAIN, NOW RENAMED IN HONOUR OF GENERAL EISENHOWER. 


Among the honours which have been heaped upon the popular Supreme Commander who in honour of the General. Our view of the majestic peak was photographed from the 
led the Allied Forces to victory in Europe, possibly none will please this modest soldier Lake Louise-Banff section of the Banff Grand Canyon Road, a mountain highway which, 
more than last week's announcement by Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian Premier, that | traversing a region of scenic wonders, crosses the United States border at Carway and 
Castle Mountain, near Banff, in the Canadian Rockies, was to be renamed Mount Eisenhower | ends, 1450 miles from Banff, at Grand Canyon, Arizona. 


Photograph by Courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
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TOPICAL ROUNDABOUT: NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


nie 
: 


A NEW BRITISH TRAINING AIRCRAFT: 
SHOWING THE EXCELLENT ALL-ROUND VISIBILITY FROM-+THE TANDEM COCKPIT, 


The R.S.3 Desford trainer, which has recently been undergoing its flight tests, has been described as 
a first-class little aeroplane with no vices whatsoever. Incorporating a number of ingenious and novel 
features, it is expected to cut down considerably both the time and expense necessary to train a pilot 
up to the advanced stage. Technically described as a two-seat primary and intermediate trainer, it is 
powered by two 130-h.p. de Havilland Gipsy Major engines, giving it a maximum speed of 162 m.p.h. 


A RECENT COMMEMORATIVE CEREMONY AT WHICH THE SWISS PEOPLE MADE PRESENTATIONS 
TO ITALIAN PARTISANS WHO SAVED THE FAMOUS SIMPLON TUNNEL FROM SABOTAGE. 
The Simplon_ express, running for the first time since the war started, left Paris on the night of January 8 
for Milan. The restoration of this famous service would not have been possible had it not been for a 
band of courageous Italian partisans who, in April last year, prevented the Germans from blowing up the 
southern entrance to the famous Simplon Tunnel. Their action was commemorated at a recent ceremony 
when the Swiss people presented to the partisans a clock as a token of gratitude. 


BY THE HEAD 
DAYS. 


COURSE AT. ST. ANDREWS, WATCHED 
GAMEKEEPER'S DOG, FOR THE FIRST OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP SINCE PRE-WAR 


The last Open Golf Championship was played at St. Andrews in 1939. The first post-war “Open” is to 

be played there in the first week of July this year, and gangs of German prisoners of war are now busy 

clearing the Old Course of the Royal and Ancient Club, and cutting open avenues through the overgrown 

whin belt dividing the Old and New Courses so that spectators will be able to see the maximum of play 
while causing a minimum of distraction to the players. 


GERMAN PRISONERS CLEARING THE OLD 
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THE REID AND SIGRIST DESFORD TWIN-ENGINED TWO-SEAT TRAINER, AN 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


UNDERSIDE VIEW OF THE DESFORD IN FLIGHT, SHOWING THE LARGE 


SLOTTED FLAPS, AILERONS AND FIXED UNDERCARRIAGE. 
at sea-level and a maximum cruising speed of 148 m.p.h., with a cruising range of 463 miles. Its 
span is 34 ft., length 254 ft., and height 8 ft. 2 in. The pilot and his instructor, seated in the 
tandem cockpit, have an excellent all-round view through the transparent canopy. The Desford, conceived 
by Squadron-Leader H. Reid, D.F.C., and designed by Mr. Charles Bower, chief designer of Reid 
and Sigrist, Ltd., first took the air on July 9, 1945. (Copyright photographs: ‘“‘ The Aeroplane.’’) 
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THE SCENE IN MADRID AT THE CEREMONIAL FUNERAL OF LA 
THE CELEBRATED SPANISH DANCER WHO RECENTLY DIED IN NEW YORK. 
WAS CARRIED BY FORMER COLLEAGUES OF THE SPANISH THEATRE, 


ARGENTINITA,” 
HER CO¥FIN 





COLONEL C, G, LANCASTER, M.P,, CUTTING THE TOP SOIL OF A _ £1,500,000 SHAFT 
AT THE CALVERTON PIT, EXPECTED TO YIELD 125,000,000 TONS OF COAL IN 125 YEARS. 


On January 11, Colonel C. G. Lancaster, M.P., chairman and managing-director of B.A. Collieries, Ltd. 
cut the top soil of a new coal-raising shaft at their Calverton pit, Nottinghamshire. This, the last 
major development in British coalfields by private enterprise, will cost about £1,500,000, and it is 
estimated that beneath the surface lie 128,000,000 tons of proved coal, enough to provide work for 
1000 miners for the next 125 years. It is expected that the shaft will be completed by the end of 1948. 























A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE UNO ASSEMBLY AT THE CENTRAL HALL, SHOWING THE SIMPLICITY OF THE SETTING FOR THE 
DELIBERATIONS OF STATESMEN FROM FIFTY-ONE NATIONS. 


The simplicity of the setting for the first session of the United Nations Organisation at ' a term of five years ; the appointment of a commission to study all phases of atomic energy, 
the Central Hall is emphasised by this unusual camera shot, taken on January 12, when | and the recommendations to be made by the Military Staffs Committee for the maintenance 
the non-permanent members of the Security Council were elected. Among the outstanding | of world law and order. It was expected that the Security Council would meet within 
questions to be deliberated by the Council are the nomination of a Secretary-General for a tew days of its formation. There are eleven members on the Council. 
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“WE MUST AND WILL SUCCEED” ~THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE, CONCLUDING HIS OPENING 


Our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, was present at the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations Organisation in the Central 
Hall, Westminster, to make a pictorial record of that historic occasion. He 
has chosen to depict the moment when the Prime Minister, Mr. Clement 
Attlee, concluded his opening address with these words: ‘‘We who are 


gathered here to-day in this ancient home of liberty and order are able to 
meet together because thousands of brave men and women have suffered and 
died that we may live. It is for us to-day, bearing in mind the great sacri- 
fices that have been made, to prove ourselves no less courageous in approaching 
our great task, no less patient. no less self-sacrificing. We must and will 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAP 
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ENING ADDRESS AT THE FIRST SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATION AT THE CENTRAL HALL. 


to succeed." Behind the rostrum can be seen the emblem of Uno, the globe 
d encircled by olive branches. On January 12 the Assembly elected the six 
ri- non-permanent members of the Security Council and the members of the 
ng Economic and Social Council. The following were elected to the Security 
i Council: Brazil, Egypt, Mexico, Poland, the Netherlands and Australia. In 


ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


the ballot Australia failed to secure the necessary two-thirds majority over 
Canada and the head of the Canadian delegation then proposed that the 
election of Australia be agreed unanimously. On the third ballot Australia 
secured the required majority. Brazil, Australia and Poland were elected to 
sit for two years, and Egypt, Mexico and the Netherlands for one year. 
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Rremermere Ut cms te ai Re ee " ." 
MR. COMYNS CARR. H. HERTZ, C.H. LORD UTHWATT. MR. R. F. ROXBURGH, K.c. } 
ted Hebrew Mr. Justice Uthwatt, a Judge of the { Mr. Ronald F. Roxburgh, K.C., has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Justice 
Uthwatt as a Judge in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court. Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he became a Bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1938. He is fifty-six 

years old. 


‘ PROFESSOR HEILBRON. ° 
} The Priestley Medal of the American Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr, K.C., will be { Chief Rabbi of the Uni L 
Chemical Society awarded for the Leading Prosecutor on behalf of the Congregations of the British Empire }{ Chancery Division, appointed Lord 
first time outside the United States, British Government against Japanese since 1913, Dr. Joseph Herman Hertz of Appeal-in-Ordinary in succession 
is to be conferred on Professor lan M. war criminals in the coming trials at died in London on January. 14, aged to Lord Russell of Killowen, has been 
Heilbron, pioneer in the development Tokyo. Mr. Comyns Carr, is president 73. -He became a Companion of created a life baron. During the 
of synthetic penicillin. A knighthood of the Liberal Candidates’ Associ- | Honourin 1943. Outspoken and coura- war Mr. Justice Uthwatt was chair- 
for Professor Heilbron was announced ation, and was educated at Win- i geous, Dr. Hertz rendered outstanding an of several Government com- 
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m 
in the recent Honours List. chester and Trinity College, Oxford. services to the Jewish community. mittees dealing with war damage. 
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THE KING OF THAILAND RETURNS TO HIS COUNTRY: WITH HIS ENTOURAGE, 
ON THE STEPS OF THE TEMPLE OF THE EMERALD BUDDHA, BANGKOK. 
Early in December King Ananda Mahidol of Thailand returned to his country, which he left in 1938. The King Ibn Saud, ruler of Saudi Arabia, arrived in Egypt for an official visit on January 10. King 
King, who is twenty, has spent some years in Switzerland studying. He travelled in a British military Farouk’s personal yacht brought King Ibn Saud to Egypt, where he was received amid scenes of 
aircraft and landed at the Don Maung airport and proceeded by royal train to Bangkok. He drove grandeur. Both Kings drove through Cairo to the Abdin Palace in an open carriage drawn by 
through the city for a ceremony at the Temple of the Emerald Buddha, and finally to the Palace. eight horses with golden reins. More than 1000 guests attended a reception at the Palace. 


KING IBN SAUD (LEFT) WELCOMED BY KING FAROUK AT PORT TEWFIK 
ON HIS ARRIVAL IN EGYPT ON A TWELVE-DAY VISIT. 


“ 


CLAIMANT TO THE SPANISH THRONE, DON JUAN, YOUNGER SON OF ALFONSO XIII., MR. AND MRS. CHURCHILL WITH THE CAPTAIN OF THE QUEEN ELIZABETH” BEFORE 
WITH HIS WIFE AND THEIR FOUR CHILDREN. LEAVING FOR FLORIDA AND A WELL-EARNED HOLIDAY. 


Don Juan, claimant to the Spanish throne, who served as a midshipman in the British Navy Mr. and Mrs. Churchill sailed from Southampton on January 9 on the first s of thei 

from 1933 to 1935, has been the subject of many rumours which have recently been circulating Thousands of Canadian Servicemen going “ in Po ox Gon Elizabeth co ee net, = ee. 
in Spain and elsewhere about the early restoration of the monarchy. According to some sources, tion. They were officially received by the master of the ship, Captain Sir James Bisset, and the Mayor 
he is planning a visit to Portugal to meet General Franco, though other rumours deny this. of Southampton. Mr. Churchill wore the uniform of an Elder Brother of Trinity House. 
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SIR WILLIAM HILDRED, SIR HENRY SELF. GENERAL SIR N. MACREADY. MR, ELLIS SMITH, MR, J. W. BELCHER. 

Sir William Hildred, who will shortly Sir Henry Self has been appointed to Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Mr. Ellis Smith, M.P., Parliamentary The King has approved the appoint- 
retire from the post of Director- succeed Sir William Hildred as Police 1918-20, General Sir Nevil Secretary to the Board of Trade, re- ment of Sur J. wy Belcher, MP. as 
General of the inistry of Civil Director-General of the Ministry of Macready died on January 9, aged ed Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
Aviation, is to become Director- Civil Aviation. After holding several eighty-three. He served in South of Trade in succession to Mr. Ellis 
General of the International Air important Ministry of Production Africa, t and France, and was om Smith. Mr. Belcher, a Trade Unionist 
Transport Association on April 1. ts, he succeeded Sir Ben Smith made K.C.B. in 1912 and G.C.M.G. He had served under Sir Stafford back-bencher, is forty years old. He 
He co shertiy. te take part in the Anglo- n 1945 as Chairman of the British in 1918. From 1920-22 he was Cripps in this coperns since the is the Member for the Sowerby 
American Civil Aviation Conference. Commonwealth Supply Committee. G.0.C.-in-C. Forces in Ireland. Government was formed last August. (West Riding) Divisi 
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RECORDED BY CAMERA: AMERICAN VIEWS AND NEWS FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


SERVICE 
YES, AUT 


OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS, WITH PLACARDS AIRING THEIR GRIEVANCES, 
IN A MAIN STREET. THERE WAS NO DISORDER. 


without considering the impression these demonstrations might make on foreign observers—a point 
noted by some,American commentators. The meetings have, in the main, been good-humoured and 
orderly, and General Eisenhower in his report on the demonstration in Manila has said, ‘‘ These men are 
good men, and in no way guilty of breaches of discipline.” 


IN LONDON : AMERICAN SOLDIERS OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES EMBASSY, WHERE THEY IN MANILA: A CROWD 


DEMONSTRATED IN AN ORDERLY MANNER AGAINST THE SLOW-DOWN OF DEMOBILISATION. 
British impatience with the slowness of demobilisation has recently had its counterpart in the United 
States Army, and has been given expression in demonstrations on a world-wide basis. In Germany, 
Japan, the Philippines, Austria, India and England the American soldier has shown that he is 
profoundly dissatisfied with the slowness of demobilisation and has taken steps to air his grievances 











KEEPING TOJO UNDER OBSERVATION: THE C.O,. OF 
SUGAMO PRISON AT THE PEEPHOLE OF TOJO’S CELL. 


The former Japanese Premier, Hideki Tojo, is in a cell at the 

Sugamo Prison in Tokyo, awaiting trial as a war criminal. All 

Japanese incarcerated there, either awaiting trial or for terms 

of imprisonment, are kept under close observation, and our 

photograph shows the U.S. Commanding Officer of the prison 
looking through the peephole of Tojo’s cell. 


CARVED FROM A BEAM OF THE RUINED GUILDHALL: 
A PLAQUE PRESENTED TO U.S. FIREMEN BY THE N.F.S. 
This plaque commemorates the second “‘ Great Fire ” of London in 
1940. It is being presented to the International Association of 
Firefighters by representatives of the National Fire Service 
Benevolent Fund as a token of gratitude for the £30,000 received 
from American firemen for the relief of suffering and distress 
among personnel of the N.F.S. and their families. 


IN BERLIN: AMERICAN TROOPS SIGNING A MESSAGE OF PROTEST 
TO CONGRESS IN THE TITANIA PALAST, NOW USED AS A CLUB. 


In Berlin the protest by American soldiers against the slowness of demobilisation 
took the form of a message signed by 2500 men and sent to Congress. 
General Eisenhower has made it clear that he will not allow demobilisation to 
proceed at such a rate that the Army is reduced below the minimum requirements, 
but has ordered that all men who can be spared should be sent home. 


— 


gr teris 


— 
RAINBOW 


THE LAST ROUND-UP: THE MILLING CROWDS OUTSIDE RAINBOW CORNER, AS THE 

FAMOUS AMERICAN RED CROSS CLUB CLOSED ITS DOORS FOR THE FIRST AND LAST TIME. 
From November 11, 1942 to 11 p.m. on January 8, 1946, Rainbow Corner, the most famous and the 
largest American Red Cross Club, had remained open day and night. During the three years and a 
few months of the Club’s existence 18,000,000 G.I.s and their friends had passed through its portals, 
and the closing-down was celebrated—officially and unofficially. Tea-parties, a dance, a cabaret show, 
together with a broadcast to America in which Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Mr. Anthony Eden were 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND THEIR PARTNERS IN THE LAST 


THE LAST DANCE TOGETHER: 
RAINBOW CORNER. 


DANCE TO BE HELD AT THE AMERICAN CENTRE IN LONDON, 
the chief speakers, signalised the Official closing of the Club. Outside, in Shaftesbury Avenue and 
Piccadilly Circus, milling crowds besieged the building and tried to “ gate-crash” the festivities. Thus 
ended what has been described as “ the finest example of international co-operation ever seen.” On 
the following pages we, give our artist's impressions of the deserted rooms on the next day—when the 
Club had closed for the first and last time. 
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On November 11, 1942, Rainbow Corner, the American Red Cross Club in Shaftesbury 
Avenue, opened. On that occasion the front-door key was intentionally lost, and since” 
then the door has remained open night and day. Since then shelter, comfort and enter- 
tainment have been given to some 18,000,000 American Service men. On January 8, 1946, 
the Club came to an end and the door was at last closed, a new and special key having to 





Drawn sy Terence T. Cunzo. 


RAINBOW’S END: “THE DOOR THAT NEVER CLOSES’’ CLOSED AT LAST. 


be made for the purpose. On this last day the final ceremonies included a tea-party to 
which all the G.I.s and British staff who had helped to run the Club were invited, and a 
farewell dance and cabaret entertainment. The same evening Mr. Anthony Eden and 
Mrs. Roosevelt took part in a farewell broadcast to America. Mr. Eden hoped that some 
of the Club’s many guests would sometimes remember the city in which the club stood 
(Continued opposite. 
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“PENNY ARCADE’ TO-DAY: THE FAMOUS GAMES ROOM AT RAINBOW CORNER DESERTED. 
Continued.) 


and which was now so sad at losing its guests. Mrs. Roosevelt, who had an enthusiastic also took part in the broadcast. Outside in Piccadilly Circus and Shaftesbury Avenue 
reception, said that the Club proved that British and Americans could work together, and thousands were cheering and singing and traffic was at a standstill. Our artist's impressions 
pointed out that more than 80 per cent. of the workers who had made it such a success show two of the usually thronged rooms after the closing : on the left-hand page, the main 
had been British. Brigadier-General C. M. Thiele, commanding United Kingdom Base, lobby, in which stood enquiry, reception and cashier's desks; on the right-hand page, 
and Admiral H. K. Hewitt, commanding United States Naval Forces, European Waters, “Penny Arcade,” the ever-popular games room. 


Daawn sy Terence T. Cunzo. 
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1. ‘*WOMAN IN A CHEMISE." 


Jan. 19, 1946 


3. “BLUE WOMAN.” ABOUT 1921. 


“LIFE.”’ 1905. 


“THE VIRGIN OF TOLEDO.”” 1903 OR 1904. 


‘FLOWERS ON A BLUE BACKGROUND.”’ 


7. “YOUNG CHILD WITH FLOWER."" MARCH 6, 1945. 


The Picasso paintings at the V. and A. have presented a problem to the minds of all 
and the pens of many who saw them. The examples of his earlier work which we 
show above confuse rather than simplify the issue. After comparing ‘* Woman in a 
Chemise ” (1905) with *‘ Woman in Armchair "’ (1944), and the flowers of 1903 with 
those of 1942, why, it is impossible not to ask, should the painter in 1905 of, the 


8. “BASKET AND FLOWER VASE." AUGUST 1942. 


9. “WOMAN IN ARMCHAIR."" JULY 19, 1944. 


Circus Girl portray in 1945 the ‘‘ Young Child with Flower"’? Surely, children have not 
changed so much as that. The change, we are told, is in the artist ; it is modern 
civilisation, it is moral indignation. There can surely never have been, since Jeremiah, 


so formidable an indictment of modern times. And the temptation to ask remains: 
** Sans blague, M. Picasso?" 


Photograph No. 1 is reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery ; Nos. 2 td 6, by Permission of The Lefevre Gallery, 131, New Bond Street. 
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A STRIKING PORTRAIT PRESENTED 


“A MAN IN A TOP-HAT’’; ATTRIBUTED 


The striking and interesting portrait which we show above (and which was exhibited in 
the autumn of last year and reproduced in our issue of October 20) has been recently 
presented to the National Gallery by Mr. P. M. Turner. It is described as “ attributed 
to’ Bonington, and this ascription had the support of the late Roger Fry, foliowing, it is 
said, a belief traditional in France and supported by French atthorities. Another opir ion 
has been advanced which would attribute it to Bonington’s slightly younger contemporary, 
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TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


TO RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON (1801-28). 


John Scarlett Davis (1804-45), and even claim that it represents the painter's brother-in-law, 
a French barrister named Senellart (or Senillart). This interesting painter's work as a 
portrait-painter is little known, but he certainly had much in common with Bonington. 
However this may be, the portrait is certainly a fine one, and is without doubt evidence 
of the strong link between French and English painting at the beginning of the last 
century. The picture is now on view in Room XII. in the National Gallery. 
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CHARTS IN THE NEWS—SAFER AIR TRAVEL; AND HITLER’S ARMED FORCES. 
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A CHART COMPARING THE STEADILY FALLING PASSENGER FATALITY RATES OF BRITISH A CHART COMPARING THE ACCIDENT RATES OF FOREIGN AIRLINES WITH BRITISH DURING 
AIRLINES DURING 1934-38 WITH THE SAFER TRAVEL OF 1945. THE YEARS 1934-38, AND THE BIG DROP OF ACCIDENTS IN 1945. ; 


The above charts, issued by the Air Ministry, provide a striking testimony to the increased safety of 
air travel, showing the very big drop in fatalities and accidents in R.A.F. Transport Command flights 
gee 1945 when eunperee with fatalities and accidents in airlines a, the years ree During 


jour pre-war years the fatality rate per a ,000 passenger-miles dropped steadily from 31 in 
198° ec 10°1 in 1937, bi but showed an increase in 1938 to 21°3. The best re of 10°1, however, is 
large when compared with the fatality tate of Transport Command in 1945, which was only 2°5, 

















THE FIRST AERONAUTICAL EXHIBITION IN GREAT BRITAIN, STAGED AT THE 





CRYSTAL PALACE IN 1868 BY THE ROYAL AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY, WHICH ‘“ PENNY PLAIN AND TWOPENCE COLOURED”: THE FAMOUS SHOP IN HOXTON, HOME OF POLLOCK TOY 
CELEBRATED ITS EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY THIS MONTH, THEATRES, WHICH ARE TO BE REVIVED BY RALPH RICHARDSON AND ALAN KEEN. 
The Royal Aeronautical Society held its eightieth anniversary dinner at Guildhall on The Pollock toy theatres and prints which Stevenson made famous in his essay on “ Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured ”’ 
the evening of January 11, when ge congratulation were read from the King, being revived by Ralph Richardson, the actor, and Alan Keen, the antiquarian, who have taken over the entire Pollock 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, Mr. le Wright, ne many people famous in the stock of more than 1300 (me and hope to have 50,000 toy theatres available for children in this country in a few 
world of aviation. Two years after its formation in 1866 the Society staged the exhibition weeks’ time. Our photograph shows the famous shop in we gan before Miss Pollock closed it in the summer of 1943. 
cadre above, at which the Stringfellow Triplane Model bore pride of place. To the authentic Pollock prints are to be added modern ones designed by Miss Doris Zinkeisen. 
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ONE OF A NUMBER OF CHARTS USED IN EVIDENCE AT THE NUREMBERG TRIAL: ANOTHER NUREMBERG CHART, SHOWING HITLER AS SUPREME COMMANDER OF THE GERMAN 
THE COMPOSITION OF THE STORM TROOPS UNDER THEIR FUHRER ARMED FORCES, WITH THE CHIEF COMMANDERS UNDER HIM. 
The presentation of evidence against the war criminals on trial at Nuremberg has been greatly may charts illustrated above show oe “family tree” ively of the Storm Troops and the Wehrmacht. 
and strengthened by the use of charts illustrating the secret history of the Nazi Party—its rise t The first is based on official Nazi figures which the Storm Troops organisation to have been 
power, its organisation, ona. its systematic preparations for la ressive war. These , complete in every detail in 1938; the second Sypemne & the division of Campanian, Navy, ane 
show the composition and ramifications not only of the Nazi Government, but of its various subsidiary Air Forces—under Hitler's supreme command. comprehensive, charts illustrate the co 


organisations and of the armed forces under the command of the common master, Hitler. The two position of the entire Nazi Party, some of mY charts, bh colour, being as large as ist by 10 tt. 
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THE GLORY THAT 

WAS NORMANDY: 

BEAUTIES NOW 
MUTILATED. 
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UR pictures show some of the 
glories of architecture in Nor- 
mandy before the war passed their 
way. The two succeeding pages show 
the hideous mutilations caused by 
three months of total war. Normandy 
has always been exceptionally rich in 
beautiful buildings. It has been said: 
‘““No province of France had ever 
put so much of the superb into its 
architecture. It was a_ legendary 
country of old towns, which the axe 
had carved out of the heart of the 
forest, of grandiose cathedrals tower- 
/ ing above flowery orchards or the 


\ hurried throng of innumerable towns ; 
’ [Continued on right. 
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GEMS OF NORMAN 
ARCHITECTURE 
AS THEY WERE 

BEFORE THE WAR. 
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Continued.} 

a country of chateaux, manors, spires, 
belfries and echoing towers.'' Seven 
centuries had gone to create and 
preserve such a treasure-house of noble 
and delightful buildings. The proud 
and vigorous Norman temperament 
showed in the pride and vigour of the 
architecture, which found perhaps its 
most characteristic expression in the 
Flamboyant Gothic style of Notre 
Dame, St. Vincent and St. Maclou, 
all of Rouen. Normandy’s proximity 
to England and its close connections 
with this country combined to in- 
fluence its style, and the Flamboyant, 


though characteristically Norman, may 
(Continued below, centre. 
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z.. SP. ETIENNE, CAEN—THE CONQUEROR’S CHURCH—SEEN IN ITS 
FORMER GRACE AND BEAUTY. THE NAVE WAS DESTROYED DURING 
THE BATTLES OF 1944--SEE FOLLOWING PAGES. 

















2. THE CHURCH OF NORREY, ON THE ROAD BETWEEN 
CAEN AND BAYEUX. THE MAGNIFICENT THIRTEENTH- 
CENTURY SPIRE IS NOW DESTROYED. 

















= 
} 5. NOTRE DAME DE ROUEN. THIS FAMOUS SILHOUETTE NO LONGER } 
EXISTS, THE TOUR ST. ROMAIN (LEFT) HAVING BEEN DESTROYED. 

\ 





3. NOW 
HOTEL Dp’ 
A VALOIS 


OF THE 


OF RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
IN NORMANDY. 


Continued.) 


be said to derive direct from 
English Gothic. The province's 
geographical 
had in this way developed its 


style of b 


seven centuries preserved it. 
Remote from land frontiers, 
Normandy had hitherto escaped 
the ravages of war. 


has devel 


1944 it was demonstrated that 
the sea is no longer a secure 


frontier, a 


Normandy felt the full shock 
of modern war and, as our 
succeeding pages show, Notre 
and St. 


Dame 
Rouen, St 
and the 
Caen and 


church of Norrey, have become, 


in greater 


victims of modern war. 


(Photographs 
of “ France-Illustration.”’) 











A MERE SHELL, THE 
ECOVILLE, AT CAEN, 
PALACE AND ONE 
EARLIEST EXAMPLES 
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oped, and in June 
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Maclou of 
. Etienne, St. Pierre 
Hétel d’Ecoville of 
the noble country 











or less degree, the 





TRIUMPH OF 
STONEWORK LIKE LACE, THE CHURCH OF ST. MACLOU, 
ROUEN : 
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FLAMBOYANT GOTHIC, WITH 


NOW A GAPING RUIN, 
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' 6. IN ONE OF THE LOVELIEST PARTS OF CAEN; THE CHURCH OF 
; ST. PIERRE. THE NOBLE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY SPIRE IS NOW RUINED. 
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THE PRICE OF WAR IN NORMANDY: 
NOBLE ARCHITECTURE NOW IN RUINS. 



























WRECKED BY A 
BOMB: THE RUINS 
OF THE GRACIOUS 
CHURCH OF 
ST. VINCENT, 
ROUEN, WHOSE 
MAGNIFICENT 
STAINED GLASS 
HAS, HOWEVER, 
BEEN LUCKILY 
PRESERVED. THE 
CHURCH DATED 
FROM THE 
SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, THE 
TOWER FROM THE 
SEVENTEENTH. 
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' ‘TWICE BOMBARDED AND FINALLY SET ON FIRE BY THE GERMANS BEFORE THEIR WITH- 
DRAWAL, THE FAMOUS PALAIS DE JUSTICE, ROUEN; NOW A FOREST OF CHARRED AND 
TOTTERING MASONRY. 
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HE photographs on this page and 
the next, which should be com- 
pared with those on the preceding 
page, show the terrible toll which three 
months of total war in the summer of 
1944 took of the noble heritage of 
architecture that was Normandy's. 
Perhaps the richest of all the provinces 
of France in beautiful buildings, 
Normandy, hitherto preserved for 
seven centuries from the vandalism of 
war, has suffered cruel mutilations in 
the hour of its liberation. To quote 
from a French source, M. Germain 
Bazin: ‘ Rouen, that marvel of the 
north, is a dead city. She offers now, 
in the midst of a desert, only a muti- 
lated cathedral and the stumps of 
buildings: the gracious church of 
St. Vincent, thrown to the ground by 
bombs, a dead body whose soul alone 
exists, the wonderful glass of Engrand 
and Le Prince, fortunately saved, but 
alas, destined for the ossuary of a 
museum ; St. Maclou, a frame of stone 
with a ruined nave and a toppling 
spire; the Palais de Justice, a forest 
of charred stone; wooden buildings 
in ashes, stone mansions overthrown. 
And, ironically, in this town, where, 
but lately, the past survived intact, 
there remains but one spot where it is 
still possible to breathe the air of the 
past, and that is a cemetery: the 
(Continued opposite. 





TYPICAL OF THE DESTRUCTION OF WAR } 
IN THE LOVELY VILLAGES OF | 
NORMANDY: THE RUINS. OF THE } 


CHURCH OF BESSIN, A VILLAGE FAMED 
FOR ITS ARCH OLOGICAL TREASURES. 
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AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT: THE GAPING 


BEAUTY IS SHOWN 
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CONQUEROR, DESTROYED DURING THE 
CAEN. COMPARE WITH FIGURE I ON 
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(Photographs by Ellebé, by Courtesy of “ France-Illustration.”’) 
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AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT : 
RUINED NORMAN BUILDINGS. 


ONCE A PEARL OF LOWER NORMAN GOTHIC ART (SEE FIGURE 2 ON PAGE 79): 7} 
THE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CHURCH OF NORREY, NOW A WAR VICTIM. 


Continued.} } 
aitre St. Maclou.... Dominated by two Romanesque abbeys, still luckily intact, Caen, / 7 iia sgltdieastia: 15 seen 
the town of twenty spires, is at its centre only a pile of rubble, and the delicate { THE VICTIM OF FIVE SEPARATE BOMBS, ROUEN CATHEDRAL (SEE FIGURE 5 ‘ON 
steeple of St. Pierre will no more reply to the peals of St. Etienne and the Church /{ PAGE 79): THE TOUR ST. ROMAIN, THE OLDEST PART, HAS BEEN DESTROYED. _ 
of the Trinity." The same story holds good of the villages as of the towns. Magnesite nn nena ne A 
Bessin, a region which was perhaps the richest archeological site in France, with 
fine historical buildings everywhere, is now remarkable for shattered spires, ruined 
towers, blown-up churches and burnt-out country houses. The spires of Norrey 

and Bretteville-l'Orgeilleuse, once rivals in beauty, are now equally ruined. 


ene on eS 


THE EARLY 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY RENAISSANCE PALACE, THE HOTEL D'ECOVILLE AT CAEN. 


FORMERLY ONE OF THE MOST EXQUISITE OF FOURTEENTH-CENTURY SPIRES | A SHADOW OF ITS FORMER SELF (SEE FIGURE 3 ON PAGE 79): 
(SEE FIGURE 6 ON PAGE 79), NOW CRUELLY TRUNCATED : ST. PIERRE, CAEN. } } 
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(Pholographs by Ellebé, by Courtesy of “ France-Ilustration.”’) 
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INSTRUMENTS OF WAR _ RESEARCH. 


N opening the Physical Society’s Exhibition of the “Scientific Instruments and 
Apparatus of the. War” at the Imperial College of Science, Sir Stafford Cripps laid 
stress on the need for continuing the pure research which had produced them. The 
Exhibition revealed not only the extraordinary progress of research during the six years 
of war, but also the results obtained by the application of this research to the fabrication of 
some of the more notable instruments which contributed to victory. Here, as always, research 
was the driving-force of applied results, and these, in their turn, were its vindication. 
The Exhibition was the most comprehensive of any 
that the Physical Society has ever held. Besides dealing 
with such signal achievements as Radar—on which 
Sir Edward Appleton delivered a discourse and disclosed 
that Radar might ultimately get radio echoes from the 
sun and the moon—the exhibits emphasised the progress 
in varied fields of craftsmanship, such as the preparation 
of quartz discs by the Optical Industry for stabilising 
by their vibration the frequency of wireless waves or 
regulating the quartz clocks of Greenwich Observatory. 
There were also on view the instruments for producing 
the highest vacuum and the newer plastics, and as a 
background to all the exhibits, one could sense the never- 
ending effort to achieve the highest possible accuracy 
of measurement in the tools employed. 

In such competition the National Physical Labora- 
tory, the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge and the 
Clarendon at Oxford might be designated as the 
Atomic Powers. They are closely followed by the Midland 
and Northern Universities, and supported by the more 
powerful industrial corporations as well as by the reserve 
army of research men among the instrument-makers all 
over the country. Not by any means least in importance 
has been the research at the Imperial College. 

It is not possible to describe all these contributions, 
or their applications, which occupy more than two 
hundred pages of a closely-compressed catalogue. Even 
one component, such as that dealing with optical 
instruments, is necessarily circumscribed. Among these 
the microscopes offer themselves readily for notice. 
They range from the first British Electron Microscope 
to be produced industrially to those adapted for special 
or for general purposes, and include the Vickers 
Projection Microscope of Messrs. Cooke, Troughton and 
Simms, a complete revision of which had been under- 
taken with the object of rendering its manipulation 
more speedy and convenient. One of the chief modi- 
fications is the introduction of the universal illuminator 
unit, enabling an observer to change the illumination 
with the least disturbance to the adjustment. The 
illumination may be that of normal incidence, prism 
illumination, dark ground illumination, or of polarised 
light. It is suitable also for use with transmitted light 
and for micro-photography such as that of metal surfaces. 

The most-sought-after microscope was the 50-kv. 
Electron Microscope of the Metropolitan - Vickers 
Electrical Company, which was the first of its kind to 
be made in Britain. During*the late war we had to 
borrow seven from the United States, where the principle 
and the technique had been developed. It is the out- 
come of an equivalent instrument built before the war for 
Professor L. C. Martin, of Imperial College. The general 
set-up of an electron microscope is familiar. Instead of 
focussing a beam of light on to the object to be illuminated, 
it focusses thereon a powerful beam of electrons. These are 
directed not by optical lenses, but by magnets. Three of 
these magnetic lenses are employed, and a condenser Jens 
focusses the electrons from a hot-cathode gun on to the 
specimens. The cathode gun’s electrons are derived from 
a 50-kv. power supply fed through a shielded high-tension 
cable directly to the microscope’s cathode gun, so that 
no high-voltage part is exposed. 

The second lens is the objective which forms an image 
of the specimen, magnified sixty times, at an intermediate 
plane. The third lens, the projector lens, further magnifies 
the image 180 times, forming the result on a fluorescent 
screen at the bottom of the tube, This screen can be 
removed to allow the electrons to impinge directly on a 
photographic plate. The resolving power is such as to allow 
a further enlargement of the photographic image by 2—5 
times, giving an overall magnification as high as 50,000 times. 

The tube is filled with air-locks to enable rapid changing 
of the specimen and the photographic plate—operations 
performed in about a couple of minutes. A vacuum unit 
comprises a diffusion pump situated at the base of the 
instrument, with electrically-operated vacuum valves to 
control the pumping of the air-locks. The whole system, 
operated by one switch and push-buttons, is completely 
automatic. 

An accessory is the control desk by means of which one 
can adjust the beam voltage and current, the focussing and 
the magnification. The microscope is nearly 7 ft. high 
and of considerable weight. It was begun during the late 
war, took two years to complete, and demands a long 
apprenticeship in handling it. 

Modern Plastics formed the subject of a discourse by 
Dr. J. D. Swallow, but occupied a comparatively small 
place among the exhibits. The chief assemblage of plastic 
products was that of Imperial Chemical Industries, who had what appeared to be a 
miniature laboratory filled with those derived from Perspex and Alkathene. Perspex is 
the acrylie resin which, as “ clear Perspex,’’ has been in production for the last few years, 
and has been used in a variety of ways, notably as a substitute for glass in aircraft, where 
extreme transparency, toughness, durability, and ease of shaping and repairing are of 
special value. It is obtainable also in blocks, and is manufactured in thick cast sheets 
or, by laminating, in a graduated series of thinner ones. It can be machined in rods 
from the blocks, and these find a wide application in surgical instruments for conveying 
* cold light” to the field of operations. The light fed from an electric bulb at one end 
of the transparent rod is transmitted by total internal reflection, 

Alkathene (polyethylene) was exhibited on the laboratory table in the form of sheets, 
rod, tubing and fibres, as well as in a variety of translucent white vessels readily moulded 
by compression or injection, The shelves above the table were occupied by a number 
of small, built-up vessels, clearer than glass, and designed to show the facility with which 
the parts can be cemented together. One of them was periodically filled by the demon- 
strator with hot water to prove its many-sided invulnerability. Alkathene is employed 
in the fittings of Radar. E. S. Grew. 








THE FIRST OF ITS KIND TO BE MADE IN BRITAIN: A PHOTOGRAPH 
OF THE METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRON MICROSCOPE, WHICH GIVES 





HAVING AN ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE, CALLED THE UNIVERSAL 

ILLUMINATOR UNIT, WHICH BRINGS INTO USE THREE METHODS 

OF ILLUMINATION AND ALSO POLARISED LIGHT: THE VICKERS 

PROJECTION MICROSCOPE, WHICH HAS BEEN REVISED TO 

RENDER THE MANIPULATION OF THE INSTRUMENT MORE 
SPEEDY AND CONVENIENT. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. Cooke, Troughton and Simms, Lid. 
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OF DOGS AND BIRDS AND OTHER THINGS. 


UR Neolithic forefathers kept dogs which were a combination of hunting and domestic 
animal. This was proved following excavations at Windmill Hill near Avebury, 
in Wiltshire, in 1928. A. Croxton Smith, Chairman of the Kennel Club and one of the 
leading breeders and judges of dogs in this country, leads off with this interesting scrap 
of information in his book ‘“‘ British Docs” (Collins ; 4s. 6d.) as he sets out to trace the 
history of dogs in Britain. It will thus be seen that it is a long history; it is also fas- 
cinating as one follows the development and differentiation of the many breeds and the 
introductions from abroad. We learn, for example, that 
Fae as no evidence exists to show that dogs coeval with those 
ae 25.7) of Windmill Hill survived; consequently we cannot 
to-day claim one really indigenous breed. Our oldest 
dog is the mastiff, which had become so well established 
when Czsar landed that the Romans, impressed by their 
bulk and courage, exported them to Rome to fight in 
the arena. Writing of terriers, Mr. Croxton Smith says 
Britain would not be Britain without its terriers, adding 
that these indefatigable little rascals may be expensive 
at a guinea and cheap at f{1000. The ubiquity of the 
terrier is emphasised by the statement that only twenty- 
six breeds and varieties of dogs anpear in the entire 
non-sporting division of the Kennel Club, yet there are 
twenty-one different sorts of terriers. 

In the days of the Plantagenets, spaniels were of two 
kinds—those that flushed the game to the hawk, whence 
our “ springers,’’ and the others called ‘‘ crouchers ”’ that 
had to drive quail and partridge into the net. According 
to Charles S. Bayne, author of ‘‘ THE CALL OF THE Birps ” 
(Collins ; 6s.), partridges provide a good subject for the 
bird-watcher, as a covey will often spend hours in one 
field, moving slowly and enabling one to see everything 
they do. ‘‘ Towards the end of winter,” he instances, “‘ if 
a covey has not been destroyed by sportsmen, you may 
see many amusing incidents, for then the father begins 
to drive off the young cocks.’’ Mr. Bayne might well 
have mentioned the raven also in this respect, for the 
male here is much more ruthless than the cock partridge 
and will not hesitate to engage in mortal combat with 
his offspring should the youngster show any reluctance 
to leave parental territory at the appointed time. This 
is just the sort of book to encourage that love of birds 
which is allied to knowledge, for it engenders interest 
which must inevitably lead to a desire to delve more 
deeply into the many aspects of bird-life. 

When this stage has been reached, “‘ How to Stupy 
Birps,” by Stuart Smith (Collins 8s. 6d.), will prove of 
great value. In his Preface the author says that by 
studying the habits of birds and interpreting their actions 
dispassionately on broad scientific principles, we can 
arrive at a better understanding of their minds and 
emotions. Quite rightly he .deprecates the undue 
prominence given to the cult of the rare bird. In taking 
the enthusiast through the bird year, he introduces new 
angles of approach, one of which I do not remember 
having seen stressed before, namely, the way birds 








AN OVERALL MAGNIFICATION AS HIGH AS 50,000 TIMES. roost. The concluding chapter, in which he seeks to get 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Lid. 


into the mind of a bird, is most interesting, while that 

on vision opens up a very wide field. 

Much that these two bird-watchers have to say finds 
justification in a book of a totally different nature. ‘‘ ScleNcE 
AND THE CREATIVE Arts,” by William Bowyer Honey 
(Faber ; 6s.), is a passionate protest against the claims made 
by scientists and others to assess the value of a work of 
art by its immediate social usefulness or by its “‘ realism’”’ 
or originality in some other aspect of its mere subject- 
matter. ‘‘ It is my contention,” we read, ‘‘ that the sense of 
importance we associate with works of art, wit . poetry and 
music, as well as with all disinterested scientific enquiry and 
the service of humanity, proceeds from a non-rational faculty ; 
and this may well be an organ by which we may penetrate 
to the truth of things more directly than in any other way.” 
This thesis is developed with many apt examples, while the 
writer is severe on ‘‘ conventional unconventionality ’’ which 
links in an arbitrary mixture a fraudulent enthusiasm for 
the latest fashions in “‘ advanced” art and thought. 

Whether Mr. Honey’s contention applies to folk-songs and 
ballads he does not tell us. According to Professor Entwistle, 
a number of special circumstances have conspired to give a 
peculiar flavour to the songs of the Romanians, for example. 
These are narratives impregnated with lyricism. The spelling 
of the name “‘ Romania "’ is official. Henry Baerlein insists 
on this in the Introduction to “THE RomANIAN SCENE” 
(Muller ; 15s.), an unusual and attractive anthology on the 
country and its people by writers in English. It is surpris- 
ing to find how much material Mr. Baerlein has had from 
which to select. We little realise what a great succession 
of English-speaking travellers, from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth onwards, have left on record their impressions of 
this Balkan State, and the anthology does much to remedy 
our ignorance. Its compiler has succeeded in presenting 
practically every aspect of Romanian life ; the contents range 
from the adventures of that prodigious traveller William 
Lithgow to Richard Wyndham’s telling of a dinner or 
** gustare”’ and the Countess Waldeck’s assertion that long 
experience of survival has told the Romanian people that 
each fall may result in unforeseen opportunities and that 
somehow they always get on their feet again. Among the helpful illustrations are two 
reproductions from The Illustrated London News, one showing Bucharest in 1856 and one 
of the Battle of Plevna, 1877. 

According to D. J. Hall, it is in the happiness of the Romanian peasants that their 
strength lies. That happiness, which he so delightfully portrays, finds grim contrast in 
the story of a Jewish workman in Britain some fifteen years ago. “I Was One oF THE 
UNEMPLOYED,” by Max Cohen (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.), makes uneasy reading as it tells of a 
young cabinet-maker seeking a job when none was to be had. The soullessness of the 
Labour Exchange, the callous appraisal of a man at the end of his tether by those who 
would exploit him to go from door to door offering worthless goods, the despair and the 
fury of the unwanted, are well presented ; and that with not undue rancour. 

To end on a more cheerful note, “ Enriqueta AND I,” by Argentina Diaz Lozano 
(Dobson ; 10s. 6d.), is a charming account of the life of a little girl and her mother—a 
school-teacher—in Honduras. As they travel from place to place we are given pen-pictures 
of this unfamiliar country and its people, and a delicate vein of sentiment runs through 
the book, which gained the non-fiction award in the Second Latin - American Literary 
prize competition. W. R. CaLverr. 
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If you’re a motorist 
whose car is always 


in use, you can 


¥ 
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HILLMAN MINX 


A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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WM. SANDERSON & SON, 











all The Waddon 
Concrete and Building 
Material Co. Ltd.,* has’ 
patented and invented an 
ingenious road spot for mark- 
mg traffic lanes, pedestrian ,AWITE NITE 
crossings. etc. It is a pure on 
white shell moulded (by Streetly) 
in Beetle and filled with concrete. It is visible 
at night, non-staining, non-skid, requires no 
maintenance, and (believe it or not) carries 
the heaviest traffic. Supplies of B.I.P. 
products are still limited, but their 
_ unexpected uses are certainly not. 


Wadcrete Works, 
Stafford Road, Croydon. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, LTD. 
1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 
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Portrait of a perfect lady 


Speeding along the waters of the Persian Gulf this 
Thornycroft 50 ft. Inspection Launch looks every inch 
a lady and is, indeed, a real beauty of finish and form. 
Finely furnished throughout, the interior accommodation 
is roomy and designed for cruising in comfort in the 





prevailing high temperatures, and with twin diesels Gracing the festive boards of those civic rituals 
18 knots is attained at a remarkably low fuel cost. which have distinguished English life for generations, 
Minton China continues nobly to fulfil a noble duty. 

* Peerless product of England herself and of English 

Thornycroft Motor Boats are unique, in that hull, engine artistry and craftsmanship, what indeed could provide 
and propeller are products of the same organisation, with a happier contribution to such auspicious occasions ? 


more than 80 years’ experience of marine requirements. 














MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


JOHN !. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
Designers and builders of High-speed Naval Craft, Motor Yachts, Motor Boats and Marine Engines. MINTONS LTD ° STOKE-UPON-TRENT > EST. 1793 











KEEP IT UNDER 
YOUR BONNET! 





Sticky valves and piston rings; undue wear 
on cylinder bore and bearings; choked up 
oilways. These are the effects of dirty oil. 
FRAM Oil Cleaner does far more than filter it. 
FRAM KEEPS OIL CLEAN. Ask your garage. 





Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Great West Rd., London. A Company of the Si ds Group. 
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DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 





Tarragon 
Garlic 






etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
21. St. James Sq.. London. 
s.W.I 











The original and pre- 


eminent MEN’S 
GARTER — London 
made since the last 


century. 
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The Garter with the 
VeutSiy 


MADE BY HOWARD WALL LTD., LONDON 
Obtainable from all good class hosiers and outfitters 
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resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way 
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The 


maximum holding 
of 
3/, Defence Bonds 
has been raised 


from 
£1,500 to £2,000 


35% DEFENCE BONDS can be held by— 


e Any person in his private capacity. 


e Parents or guardians on behalf of 
children under seven years of age. 


e Trustees. 
e Limited Companies. 


e Charitable Bodies, Friendly Societies 
and Corporate Bodies generally. 
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but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringen 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 
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Manufactured 
entirely in 
London, 
England. 


B. BARLING & SONS 


Established in London 1812 


** Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes."’ 















When you call at 
any of these 
Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX 
SAINT JOHN 
MONTREAL 
QUEBEC 
VANCOUVER 
SINCE 1858 VICTORIA 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT” (Aquatuge Paper: 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. — 


MACDONALD'S (?irntrres 
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WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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